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For ** The Friend.” 


Observations on Slavery and the Slave- Trade, 
and the method of extinguishing them. 


That slavery, in its least objectionable state, 
is a moral and political evil, is a proposition 
too obvious to require demonstration. No 
rational man, who has the power of choice, 
would place himself in the condition of a slave : 
and therefore to place and retain another in it, 


is to violate a rule which is presoribed for the | 


observance of the Christian world—a rule 
which includes the morality of the law and 
the prophets, as well as of the gospel. 

' If we look to the origin of slavery, or to the 
sources from which it is supplied, we can 
scarcely conceive that such a system could 
originate if any otlier than a barbarous age. 
The first slaves the world ever beheld, were 
unquestionably prisoners of war. Hostility in 
its savage, unmitigated state, is war of exter- 
mination. The substitution of slavery for in- 
discriminate butchery, is the second stage,— 
the least and lowest mitigation of ferocity ia 
the savage breast. 


would soon increase the number of its victims. 











must be supported, if supported at all, by the 
fear or application of force. Whether sla- 
very is viewed in the cane or cotton-field, or 


‘in the death-breeding rice-swamp, its cha- 
.sacter PF) essentially Me same. 


tenance depends not upon an 
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the latter to suppress the slave-trade withia 
his dominions. Laws were accordingly passed 
in 1818, 1824, prohibiting, under severe penal- 
| ties, all persons residing within those domin- 





Its maitj- | ions, from any participatica in that traffic. 
principle of 


During the wars of Napoleon, the French 


justice, or any basis of general law, but sim-| were excluded, by the preponderance of the 
ply upon the power of the master—upon an/ British navy, from participating in the slave- 
authority which rests on a basis peculiarly its| trade ; but upon the restoration of Louis 
own. And where irresponsible power is ha-| Eighteenth, in the year 1814, permission was 
bitually exercised, and particularly where the | given to revive that traffic, and continue it for 


object of its exercise is intrinsically unjust, | five years. 


cruelty is an inseparable concomitant. 


When Napoleon, in the following 


In| year, regained possession of the government, 


popular governments, the laws may be re-| one of the first acts of his ephemeral adminie- 
garded as an index of the general will ; and in | tration was the promulgation of a decree for 
all slave-holding countries cruelty to the ser- | the immediate abolition of that trade. The 
vile class, is an invariable characteristic of | penalty prescribed was the confiscation of the 


their legislation.* 


ship and cargo. In this case the ambitious 


The African slave-trade, or at least the|conqueror of Europe rendered a service to 
European part of it, began in the fifteenth cen- | humanity ; for on his second expulsion, tite re- 
tury; and if we were to judge of its present | stored king did not venture to re-establish the 


state by the legislation of Western Europe, 
and the American continent, we should neces- 


| African slave-trade. 
| substituted for this decree ; and in 1818 the 


A royal ordinance was 


sarily conclude, that-it had passed away with | ordinance was converted into a law. 


the ages which are gone, 


Portugal, which was the first to begin, was 


As early as 1792, the King of Sweden and | the last of the European powers to agree upon 


| Norway issued a proclamation prohibiting his 
|subjects from participating in the African 
fslave-trade after the begintiag of 1808- 


the abolition of the African slave-trade. Near 


| the end of 1826, a decree was published abol- 
In pishing that traffic throughout the Portuguese 


1823 was issued a second, confirming the first, | dominions. 


‘and depriving Swedish and Norwegian ships, 
‘engaged in that traffic, of the protection of 
| their government. 


In 1807 the Congress of the United States 
enacted a law prohibiting the introduction of 


Thus we find servitude enforced by Cheder-|their act abolishing the slave-trade within 
laomer in the days of Abraham ; and Joseph | their dominions, from the first day of the| concerned in carrying on the African slave- 


sold by his brethren, in the time of Jacob. 


| Third month, 1808. The American law was 


Both these methods of making slaves appear | approved by the president twenty-three days 
to have been well understood in the time of|before the British act received the royal | specified, by any subjects of the Brazilian 
Homer. With all our boasted civilization and | assent; and the former came into force two 


refinement, the slavery of our age and coun- 
try, may be traced to a source as deeply pol- 


| months prior to the latter. 


In 1820 the African slave-trade was de- 


luted with savage ferocity, as any which was|clared by the American Congress to be pira- 


known in the days of Priam. 


The slavery of the United States can claim 
no other parentage than the African slave- 


guinary wars, which are marked with the hor- 





cy ; and in 1824 the British Parliament passed 
a law declaring that it should, after the begin- 


The Brazilian empire, after its separation 
from Portugal, continued to legalize the slave. 
trade on the south of the equator ; but near the 
end of 1826, a convention between the Empe- 
ror of Brazil and the King of Great Britain, 


Slavery being once intro-|slaves from any foreign country, after the | was signed at Rio Janeiro; by which it was 
duced by national authority, private warfare | beginning of 1808; and in the same month of 
|the same year, the British Parliament passed 


stipulated that at the end of three years from 
the ratification of the treaty, it should not be 
lawful for the subjects of the former to be 


|trade in any manner whatever, and that the 





prosecution of that traffic, after the time thus 


empire, should be treated as piracy. This 
convention appears to have been followed 
jtoward the end of 1831, by a law requiring 
the total cessation of this traffic. 

The Spanish provinces in America are 
well known to have withdrawn the protection 








ning of 1825, be adjudged piracy throughout ‘of law from slavery and the slave-trade. A 
trade ; and that traffic is fed by cruel and san- | their dominions. 


In 1817 a treaty was formed between Great 


rors, without the mitigations, of civilized war-| Britain and Spain, by which the latter agreed 


fare. 


» If we would see cruelty and injustice | to abolish the slave-trade after 1930. 
exhibited in every form, into which human|cular was accordingly issued, prohibiting the | lution. 


remarkable exception, however, appears in the 
|aew republic of Texas. Although slavery was 
abolished there by the Mexican government, 


A cir-| it was established immediately after the revo- 


Yet, even there the African slave- 


depravity can mould them, we need not look | subjects of Spain from engaging in that traffic | trade is legally abolished. 


beyond the African slave-trade. 


Such being the origin of negro slavery, it 
would appear a strange anomaly in human 
affairs, if the system could be maintained by 
means which were just and lenient. An insti- 
tution which could originate only in violence, | gr 


| Br 


after that year. 





o Slavery, and Stroud’s Slave Laws. 





| ‘Treaties have been formed by the British 


A treaty agreed on in 1814, between Great | government, with nearly all the maritime 
itain and the King of the Netherlands, binds | powers of the world, in which are included 


| stipulations for the suppression of the African 


© In proof of this, ese African Observer, article Ne-| slave-trade ; and yet, from various sources of 


authentic information, we are authorized to 
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believe, that it is still prosecuted with nearly | this that erects the baracoon, and equips the 
as much avidity as ever. It is indeed a ques- floating charnel-house—it is this that bids de- 
tion whether the legislation, which has been | fiance to the British navy, and scatters the 
directed to its suppression, has not rather in- | faith of treaties to the winds of heaven. Men, 
creased than diminished the horrors of that} Women and children are ravished from their 
odious traffic. While the trade was legalized, | Country, and transported across the Atlantic, 
it could be subjected to some kind of regula-| because they can be sold. If we could put an 
tion ; but being now contraband, it is regula-|end to the purchase—if we could close the 
ted by nothing but the discretion of those who | markets of the west against the traders in hu- 
are engaged in it. And contraband trade, of | man flesh ; we should require no naval force 
any kind, is usually left to the most lawless|‘o suppress the traffic. The ships which are 
and profligate of our race. now kept hovering on those burning shores, 
Considerations of this kind, however, do not | at a heavy expense of treasure, and of life, to 
lead to the conclusion that the trade ought to| oppose a feeble barrier to this trade in blood, 
be legalized; they merely prove that the might be devoted to a-peaceful commerce. 
means hitherto adopted for the extinction of} ° But why are men and women bought, when 
this traffic are not adequate to their end. [t| conveyed to our coasts? Certainly for a simi- 
is a well known fact, in political economy, that|!ar reason to that which causes them to be 
a trade cannot be suppressed by law, so long|imported. The produce of their labour can 
as it remains to be sufficiently lucrative to pay | 5e sold. If we could close the markets of the 
for all risks of detection. ‘The means on| world against the products of slave-labour, not 
which governments have chiefly relied are | only would the African slave-trade cease with- 
ships of war. Whatever zeal and sincerity | out the application of force ; but its younger 
we may ascribe to the naval commanders em- | sister, the internal traffic in slaves, that ap- 
ployed in this service, it is obvious that the | probrium of the United States; the shameful 
opportunities of evading discovery and cap-| practice of raising slaves, like pigs and sheep, 


course in the United States, is sufficiently 
attested by southern witnesses, as well as 
others. The exhausted condition of the old 
slave-holding states, is a matter of public noto. 
riety. The practice which is said to be very 
common among the masters of slaves, to anti. 
cipate the proceeds of their plantations, ren. 
ders the trade with them exceedingly preca- 
rious. It is, I believe, well understood among 
mercantile men, that southern debts are much 
more likely than others to be lost.* It is true, 
that the productions of the slave-states com. 
pose a large part of the exports of the coun. 
try ; yet it does not follow that they supply to 
the north as much as they receive from it, 
The labour of slaves furnishes only the raw 
material, which the labour of freemen returns 
greatly augmented in value. Besides that 
raw material is extracted from the soil, with. 
out adequate return, and is therefore in part 
the transformation of fixed into floating capi- 
tal, which perishes with the using. In esti- 


| mating the importance in a commercial point 


of view, of the productions of the slave-states, 
we ought to remember that during great part 
of the time the federal government has been 





ture, are, and must be, so LuUMerous as to pre- | for the market ; and the whole fabric of | in operation, the slave-holding interest has 


sent strong temptations to avaricious and un- 
principled men, to pursue this gainful but nefa- 
rious commerce. If we could reconcile our 
minds to the use of military force in any case, | 
probably the suppression of the African slave- | 
trade would be one. But those, who adopt | 
the principles of peace, in all their force and | 
fulness—who believe that under the Messi-| 
ah’s reign, the lamb can no more destroy the 
wolf, than the wolf can devour the lamb; can- 





not sanction the employment of military force,|System does not, and cannot support itself; 
even if it was found effectual, for the ex-jand that where the labour is performed chiefly 


American slavery, must, like the vision of| held a decided predominance in the diplomacy 


Agamemnon, “ Dissolve to air, and mingle! of the nation. In our treaties with foreign 


with the night.” | governments, the interests of the slave-states 


It is indeed a self-evident truth, that the | have been more regarded than those of the 


whole system of negro slavery, in its various | free.t— But although this circumstance may 


ramifications, slave-trade and all, owes mai give a factitious importance to the products of 
vitality to the demand for the products of sjave-labour, it changes no general principle. 


slave labour. __,| It only engages foreign capital and industry in 
In regard to the slavery of the United | 


States, I am decidedly of the opinion, that the 


* In an able address published at Philadelphia, a few 
j months agoin the American Intelligencer, the debts 


tinction of the slave-trade, any more than for | or wholly by servile hands, the life-blood of| due from the slave to the free states, are set down at 


the redress of other evils of society. 


ble with the spirit and maxims of Christi- 
anity. 


The |slavery must be drawn from districts where 
genuine Christian will remember, that the|the condition is unknown, or admitted in a 
means, as well as the end, must be reconcila-| very limited degree. 


no less than three hundred millions of dollars. In the 

same address the following statements are made :— 
“In 1837, New York and other towns to the north 

Wit ant attention ot present minutely “nto and cast, lost one hundred millions of dollars in south. 


7 F 5 : | ern debts. In 1838, Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky 
this subject, I shall assume as an axiom, that | lost eighty millions of dollars, because Mississippi re- 


It then becomes a momentous inquiry, | @ system does not support itself, if it does not | fused to pay for the slaves she had illegally imported. 


whether Christianity in its panoply of love,| maintain the persons engaged in it, keep up 
can furnish the means or the instruments for| the race,* and preserve the capital undimin- 


extinguishing a traffic which bears, in every 


But the loss fell ultimately on the free states, which re- 
ceived, in payment of the debts due to them from the 
slave.selling states, paper endorsed by the banks of the 


ished and unimpaired. slave-luying stales,—the banks at Mobile, Vicksburg, 


Now agricultural 


lineament of its form, an absolute defiance of| labour is the only kind, which, at this day,| Grand Gull, and New Orleans. ....... The Bank 


religion and humanity. Can a commerce, 


is extensively prosecuted by servile hands. | of the United States has now due to it, from the sla ve- 


which is founded entirely on violence, be anni-| Where slaves are employed, on a rich and | states, debts to the amount of at least twenty millions of 


hilated by any thing but force? The experi- 
ence of the last twenty years, affords but little 
hope that it will ever be suppressed by force ; 
hence other means must be tried, or the evil 
be permitted to continue. 

Our Saviour admonished his disciples to 
overcome evil with good; and this has al- 
ways been found the most effectual mode of 
accomplishing it. We may therefore con- 
clude, upon general principles, and without 
going into details, that the slave-trade, not- 
withstanding its violent character, may be 
suppressed by pacific means, 

Now if we consider the subject, we may 
readily perceive, that there is one ruling mo- 
tive, which, like a great master-spring, actu- 
ates the whole machine; and that motive is 
the desire of gain. It is this insatiable thirst 
of gain that applies the torch to the peaceful 
hamlet, and nerves the assailant’s arm ;—it is 


Ride oa 3 ‘ , : | dollars ; and the merchants of Philadelphia, including 
virgin sou, 10 the production o some staple all who purchased southern stocks, lost, from the year 
commodity, the returns may, for a time, indi-| 1834 to 1839, at the lowest estimate, thirty millions of 
cate considerable profits ; but the usual, if not | dollars, in the slave-states, of which they will never re- 
the invariable result, is that the soil is ex-| ceive one cent. Here then we have an amount of fifty 
oe .».. | millions of dollars utterly sunk.” 
hausted, and eventually reduced to sterility. 
The early profits are therefore made at the | +“ The slave power by uniting with one or the other 
expense of the capital. That this is the usual | of the two great parties of the North, has managed so 
: adroitly, by. securing all the important offices of the 
government to itself, that the fureign markets for {ree- 
: : : | labour produce have been growing less and less, and 
* It was no uncommon practice formerly in the Bri- p & . g ’ 
tish West Indies, to drive the slaves so hard, that a few pase for - ig re panes _— 
years would cut them off; and to supply their places | pres. = @ Run; . aoe con ray - - ed de 
by fresh importations from Africa. The whole number | : ae Oe Se oe eee See o) neaae Oe 
of slaves imported into Jamaica prior to 1808, when the incessant persuasions of our general government, to ia 
act for abolishing that traffic took effect, is said to have dify or remove their onerous duties on cotton ap 
been 890,000, and yet in 1835, the coloured population tobacco; while not an effort has been made to induce 
of the island amounted to only about 350,000. See past England to ~ her core lows; oF t indace oe 
and present state of Jamaica, by J. M. Phillippo. The | °F ®°Y other European power so to modify their tariffs, 
came barbarous policy is believed to be in operation at | °* to favour the importation into those countries of the 
this time in Cuba and Brazil. Whatever the pecuniary a ee the — the fisheries, = 
results of such slavery may be, the system is evidently en a ey oe ee oe ee were eee 


. 7 Path ue, 
supported in part by the people of Africa, from whom ye of - oe oe of the North or the West. 
the labourers are drawn. ee e : 
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Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, best unknown ; but, at thy mouth, 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past ! 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 

The clock of history ; facts and events 
Timing more punctual; unrecorded facts 
Recovering ; and mistated, setting right.” 


Rich although this country is, above all 
; . other parts of the world, in different species of 
We have already mentioned the tree of the oak, it would not be difficult to explain 


Bordza, felled some thirty years ago, which why we cannot boast of such venerable trees, 
was proved, by inspection of its annual layers, 


to have been about a thousand years old. Its 
trunk was forty English feet in circumference,| 
or twelve and a half feet in diameter. This|!t is not merely, or chiefly, that in clearing 
was a goodly tree for an oak; but it shrinks @¥4y the forest which so recently covered the 
almost to insignificance when compared with S80il, “men were famous, according as the 
one in the southof France; an aceount of had lifted up axes upon the thick trees.” The 
which has quite recently been published. close stifling growth of our primeval forests, 
From a late number of the “ Gardiners’ Chro-|/ike the democratic institutions, which they 
nicle,” edited by Professor Lindley, we copy Seem to foreshadow, although favourable to 
the following account, which purports to have | mediocrity, forbids preéminence. “ A chilly, 
been extracted from the Annals of the Agri-|Cheerless, everlasting shade” prevents the 
cultural Society of Rochelle :— fullest individual development ; and even if 


countries where no slaves are held, in support; 
of the system. 
(To be continued.) | 
=== 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 
(Continued from page 372.) 


“Whose boughs are mossed with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity.” 


379 
base to its extremity; I have stepped above 
fifty paces, on a straight line, from the 
trunk of one of these trees to the extremity 
of the limbs.” 

The younger Michaux mentions a tree 
felled near Charleston, whose trunk was 
twenty-four feet in circumference; and we 
learn that another individual of still greater 
size is still flourishing on the plantation of 
Middleton, near that city. According 
to Nuttall, the tree sometimes acquires the 
diameter of eight or nine feet in West Florida. 
All these trees must have attained a great 
age; for this heavy and almost incorruptible 
wood is of extremely slow growth. May we 





Y|not hope that some competent observer will 


collect the requisite information upon this 
subject, before all the larger trunks have 
yielded to their impending fates. 

The olive grows much more slowly than the 
oak ; and as its wood is very compact and du- 
rable, it is not surprising that it should fur- 
nish instances of extraordinary longevity. In 


“At about six miles west-south-west of, the woodman’s axe had spared the older trees, |comparative youth, the stem increases in di- 


Saintes (in the Lower Charente) near the their high-drawn trunks no longer shielded by 
road to Cozes, stands an old oak tree, in the the dense array of their brethren, were sure 
large court of a modern mansion, which still|t0 be overthrown by the winds. Had the abo- 


ameter only at the rate of an eighth of an 
inch ina year. Therefore the olive at Pescio, 
mentioned by Da Candolle, having a trunk of 





promises to live many centuries, if the axe of Figinal inhabitants been tillers of the ground, | twenty-four feet in girth, should be seven 
some Vandal does not cut it down. The fol-|our white oaks had long since spread their | hundred years old; even supposing it to have 
lowing are the proportions of this king of the) brawny arms, and emulated their more re- grown, throughout, at the ordinary rate for 


forests of France, and probably of all Europe. 20wned brethren in the parks of England. 
The diameter of the trunk at the ground is| The “ Charter oak,” at Hartford, so conspicu- 
from nine to ten yards, [consequently, its US in the colonial history of Connecticut, and 
circumference is from eighty-five to ninety-|@ few others of equal size, but less note, were 
four feet]; at the height of a man, from six probably mere saplings at the first settlement 
and a half to seven and a half yards [from |°f the country. “ The Wadsworth oak,” in 
sixty to sixty-seven feet in circumference] ;|Geneseo, New York, however, may claim a 


the diameter of the whole head, from forty to higher antiquity. It stands in an old “ Indian 
forty-three yards; the height of the trunk, Clearing,” on the bank of the Genesee river, 
eight yards; the general height of the tree,| Which, we are sorry to say, is gradually under- 
twenty-two yards. A room has been cut out | mining its roots, and threatening its destruc 
of the dead wood of the interior of the trunk, | tion j—a catastrophe which we beseech the 
measuring from nine to twelve feet in diame-| Worthy proprietor of that princely estate to 
ter, and nine feet high; and they have cut a|avert, by a seasonable embankment. A note 
circular seat out of the solid wood. They|i® an earlier volume of this Review assigns to 
put a round table in the middle, when it is this noble tree the age of at least five hundred 
wanted, around which twelve guests can sit.| Years;—a creditable estimate, notwithstanding 
A door and a window admit day-light into this| the girth of the tree is somewhat overstated 
new sort of dining-room, which is adorned by |im that account. Its circumference at the 
a living carpet of Ferns, Fungi, Lichens, &c. | Smallest part of the trunk, (four feet above the 
Upon a plate of wood taken from the trunk, ground,)—which is always the proper point 
about the height of the door, two hundred an-| for measurement,— instead of from twenty-four 


nual rings have been counted, whence it re-| to twenty-seven, is only twenty-two feet four | 


sults, in taking a horizontal radius from the | inches 5 although near the base, owing to the 
exterior circumference to the centre of the|influence of the spreading roots, its girth is 
oak, that there must have been from 1,800 to| considerably greater. 
2,000 of these’ rings; which makes its age| But of all the American species, the invalu- 
nearly two thousand years.” able live oak of our southern coasts will pro- 
We should have been told, however, fone be found to attain the greatest longevi- 
what portion of the radius this block was|ty; although it seldom becomes a very large, 
taken. If near the circumference, where the|or, at any rate, a very tall tree. Like the 
rings are narrowest, the age of the tree has| finest European oaks, its branches spread very 
been over-estimated ; perhaps not materially | widely, and contain a prodigious quantity of 
so, as it must have been growing at a slow|timber. ‘“ The trunk of the live oak,” says 
and nearly equable rate for many centuries ;| Bartram, in his delightful Travels in Flori- 
if towards the centre, the computed age is/|da,‘‘is generally [on the St. John’s river,] from 
within the truth. To this tree, therefore, as|12 to 18 feet in girth, and rises ten or twelve 
being probably the patriarch of the species|feet erect from the earth; some I have seen 
in Europe, may well be applied the lines ad-|eighteen or twenty ; then divides itself into 
dressed by Cowper to the Yardley oak : three, four, or five great limbs, which continue 
“O, couldst thou xpeak, to grow in nearly a horizontal direction, each 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees, limb forming a gentle curve, or arch, from its 


younger trees; while the still larger tree at 
Beaulieu, near Nice, described by Risso, and 
recently measured by Berthelot, doubtless the 
oldest of the race in Europe, should be more 
than a thousand years old. Although now in 
a state of decrepitude, it still bears an abun- 
dant crop of fruit, or at least did so, as late as 
the year 1828. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that those eight venerable trees, which 
yet survive upon the Mount of Olives, may 


have been in existence, as tradition asserts, at 
the time of our Saviour's passion. 


Let us now direct our attention to the class 
of coniferous trees ; among which, on account 
of the resinous matters that commonly per- 
vade their wood, and tend to preserve it from 
decay, as well as for other reasons which we 
will not stop to explain, instances of longevity 
may be expected to occur not inferior to those 
already noticed. 

We begin with the classical cypress, (cu- 
pressus sem pervirens,) so celebrated in all 
antiquity for the incorruptibility of its wood 
and its funeral uses ; doubtless, one of the long- 
est-lived trees of Southern Europe, and of the 
East. Hunter in his edition of Evelyn, about 
a century ago, mentions the fine avenue of 
cypresses, Los Cupressos dela Reyna Sulta- 
na, which adorns the garden of the Generaliffe 
at Granada. Under their shade, according to 
the well known legend, the last Moorish King 
of Grenada, surprised his wife with one of the 
Abencerrages ; which led to the massacre of 
thirty-six princes of that race. This was, of 
course, before the year 1492, the date of the 
final expulsion of the Moors. These endurin 
memorials of frailty and revenge were stil 
flourishing in perennial vigour in 1831, when 
they were examined by Webb. Suppo- 
sing them to have been only forty or fifty 

years old at the occurrence of the event to 
which they owe their celebrity,—surely a 
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large trees, according to the legend,—they | presume to injure them. The larger trees 
have now reached the age of about four hun-| were described and measured by Rauwolf, an 
dred years. They are probably much older|early German traveller, in 1574; _ 
than this. others, at different periods, and by Labillar- 
But these, and all other cypresses known in | diére, in 1787 ; since which time, De Candolle 
Europe, are striplings, in comparison with the | states, that all the older trees have been des- 
tree at Somma, in Lombardy ; which Loudon|troyed. But we have not been able to find 
has figured in his Aboretum, from an original|the authority for this statement, and have 
drawing furnished by Signor Manetti of Mon-|reason to doubt its correctness. Although 
za. The tree is greatly reverenced by the|the number of large trees has diminished in 
inhabitants of that part of Lombardy, who| every succeeding age, yet several recent visi- 
have a tradition, that it was planted in the| ters mention a few large trunks of equal size 
ear of our Saviour’s birth. Even Napoleon |with those described by the early travellers. 
is said to have treated it with some deference, | Indeed, Laure, an officer of the French Ma- 
and to have deviated from a direct line to avoid | rine, who, with the Prince de Joinville, visited 


injuring it, when laying down the plan for the | Mount Lebanon in the autumn of 1836, says, | 


great road over the Simplon. Its trunk was| that all but one of the sixteen old cedars men- 
twenty feet in girth, according to the Abbé | tioned by Maundrell are still alive, although 
Beléze’s measurement in 1832; or twenty-| in a decaying state ; avd that one of the heal- 
three feet at the height of a foot from the thiest, but perhaps the smallest trunks, meas- 
ground, as Signor Manetti states. Since the | ured thirty-three French feet, or about thirty- 
cypress only attain the circumference of four- | six English feet in circumference, which, by 


teen or fifteen feet in four hundred years or | the way, is nearly the girth of the largest that 





reasonable supposition, as they were then/|very properly anathematizing all who should 




















more, and afier that must increase with ex- 
treme slowness, we may, perhaps, place some 
credit in the popular tradition respecting the 
age of this tree, or in the testimony of the 
Abbé Beléze, that there is an ancient chroni- 
cle extant at Milan, which proves this tree to 
have been in existence in the time of Julius 
Cesar ! 

To the same class, also, belongs the goodly 
cedar of Lebanon (Cedras Libani,) from which 
the sacred writers have derived so many for- 
cible and noble images. 
pores as an emblem of perennial vigour and 
ongevity. The most plausible derivation of 
the name is from the Arabic Kedroum or 
Kédre, signifying power ; and the most cha- 


racteristic description of the tree, with its 
wide «pread buriguvutal braucues, and close- 


woven leafy canopy, is that given by the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel, where it is assumed as a type 
of the grandeur and strength of the Assyrian 
empire, 

“ Behold the Assyrian was a cedar in Le- 
banon, with fair branches, and with a sha- 
dowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and 
his top was among the thick boughs. Thus 


It is generally em- | 


|Maundrell measured. We have little faith, 
| however, in this particular identification ; nor 
|do we place confidence in the rate of growth 
of old cedars, as deduced from the measure- 
| ment of these trees at different periods. For, 
|could we be sure that any two of these mea- 
|surements were actually taken from the same 
|trunk, it is still very unlikely that they were 
| made at the same height from the ground ;— 
a matter of great consequence, but which is 
ileft out of view in the records of the early 
travellers, But the girth of the larger trees 
being known by various measurements, and 
| the average rate of growth of young cedars 
being approximately determined from indi- 
viduals that: have grown in Europe, of well 
ascertained age and size,—such, for instance, 
as those in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, near 
London, planted in 1683, and the pine tree 
which adorns the hill in the Jardin des Plan- 
tes at Paris, and which was brought from 
England in 1734 by Bernard de Jussieu,— 
carried, it is said, in the crown of his hat, for 
greater security, whose trunk, at its centen- 
nial anniversary, had just attained the circum- 
ference of ten feet,—we only need to know 





was he fair in his greatness, in the length of| the thickness of the outer layers of these re- 


his branches; for his root was by great wa- 
ters. The cedars in the garden of God could 
not hide him; the fir-trees were not like his 
boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like 
his branches; nor any tree in the garden of 
God like unto him in beauty.” Ezekiel xxxi. 
3, 7, 8. 

The celebrated grove, near the summit of 
Mount Lebanon, to which there are particular 
allusions in Hcly Writ, was first described in 
modern times by Belon, who visited it about 
the year 1550. The majestic old cedars of 
this grove—at the time the sole, as they. are 
still the finest, known representatives of the 


markable old trunks, or, in other words, their 
actual and recent rate of increase, in order to 
form a highly probable estimate of their age. 
By a few careful incisions into these trunks, 
the next traveller into the now frequented 
East, who feels interested in such questions, 
might supply this remaining desideratum, 
without real injury to these renowned natural 
monuments, or just exposure to the patriarch’s 
anathema. : 

From such very imperfect data as we now 
possess, De Candolle deems the trees measur- 
ed by Rauwolf, to have been at least six hun- 
dred years old; which would give the age of 


species—were then, as now, venerated by th®| nearly nine hundred years to any of the num- 


Maronite Christians; who firmly believed them 
to have been coeval with Solomon, if not 
planted by his own hands; and made an an- 
nual pilgrimage to the spot, at the festival of 
the transfiguration ; the patriarch celebrated 
high mass under one of the oldest cedars, and 


ber that may still survive. This estimate may 
fall considerably below the truth ; but our pre- 
sent knowledge will not warrant the assump- 
tion of a higher one. Doubtless this remark- 
able forest has existed from primeval times, 
while the oldest individuals, from age to age, 


have decayed and disappeared. But vener. 
able as are the present representatives, which 
La Martine so grandiloquently apostrophizes, 
and conceives to have existed in the days of 
Solomon, “ yet few comparatively have the 
days of the years of their life been, and have 
not attained unto the days of the years of the 
life of qheir fathers,” the real patriarchs of 
this world-renowned grove. 


(To be continued.) 


War.—Historians have never given a full 
and fair analysis of what war is. They have 
described the marches, the sieges, the able 
manceuvres, the ingenious stratagems, the gal. 
lant enterprises, the desperate conflicts, the 
masterly combinations, the’acts of heroic da. 
| ring, with which war abounds ; and they have 
summed up those descriptions of battles, which 
we read with breathless interest, by informing 
us that the victory was gained with a loss of 
so many thousands killed and wounded—so 

many thousands made prisoners—and so many 
standards and pieces of artillery taken from 
ithe enemy. But all this is only the outside 
colouring of war, and goes little way towards 
making us acquainted with its real character. 
Historians rarely tel] us of the privations suf. 
fered—the diseases engendered—the tortures 
undergone during a campaign ;—still less of 
the vices ripened ; the selfishness confirmed ; 
the hearts hardened by this “ temporary re- 
peal of all the principles of virtue.” They do 
not speak of the ties broken—of the people 
ruined—of the hearths made desolate—of 
grief never to be comforted—of shame never 
| to be wiped away—of the burden of abiding 
affliction brought upon many a happy house- 
hold—of all the nameless atrocities, one of 
\which, in peaceful times, would make our 
blood run cold, but which, in war, are com- 
mitted daily, by thousands, with impunity.— 
Westminster Review. 


Artesian Wells,—This name has recently 
been applied, though inappropriately, to the 
bored wells in the prairie region of South 
Alabama. They are certainly curiosities, and 
for that reason we publish the following ex- 
tract of a letter from an intelligent correspon- 
ident, describing two which he visited in 
Greene county. The solid limestone he speaks 
| of, is popularly termed rotten limestone. It is 
|true, it is solid, but it is quite soft and free 
|from grit, the boring instrument penetrating 
it with greater facility than compact clay. 
Throughout the entire prairie region, this rock 
is found resting immediately under the soil, 
at a depth varying from a few inches to twen- 
ty feet, and in some places approaching the 
surface. Generally upon penetrating the 
rock, an abundant supply of water is found, 
generally gushing out at the mouth as des- 
cribed by our correspondent. In many in- 
stances, however, boring has been continued 
to great depths, and finally abandoned with- 
out reaching water. 

“Tn Greene county, this state, one mile 
from the main road leading from Candy’s 
Landing to Greensborough, | saw two bored 
wells, which I consider among the greatest 
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curiosities of the day. On inquiry I learned 
that they were bored under the superintend- 
ence of, and owned by Major Pleasant May, 
and Patrick May, Esq., of that county. The 
wells are about eighty yards apart, and bored 
through solid limestone rock, 275 feet deep. 
At that depth water was obtained, and it now 
gushes forth ten feet above the surface of the 
ground. It is the intention of the owners, 
and they are now making preparatigns, to 
build a mill to be run by the water power 
which these wells afford, and all who have 
seen them are of opinion that they afford a 
sufficiency for that purpose. In the section 
of country in which I saw these two wells, 
there are many of the same description, but 
the two in question are the most remarkable 
seen by me. Passing through this same sec- 
tion of Greene nine years ago, I found it a 
difficult matter to get water enough to drink, 
and now they are actually building mills to 
run by water power.”—Mobile Reg. 





From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
Results of Puseyism in England. 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
for June, and from other sources, we gather 
the following important denouement to the 
Tractarian movement :— 

It appears that many of the parishioners in 
the town of Ware, Hertfordshire, have for 
some time been much grieved by the intro- 
duction of Tractarian or Puseyite practices 
into the congregation. Though strongly at- 
tached to the Established Church, they 
greatly dislike these innovations, and by ear- 
nest and respectful applications, first to the 
clergyman, and then to the bishop of the dio- 
cese, sought to have them remedied, but with- 
out success. A large body of them, finding 
that they could obtain no relief, and that they 
could only continue to attend the Church by 
practically becoming Tractarians themselves, 
and thus having no other alternative than Pu- 
seyism, or secession, chose the latter. ‘They 
then fitted up the town hall for public wor- 
ship, according to the forms prescribed by the 
Book of Common Prayer, without the expla- 
nations and additions of Tractarianism; and 
believing Wesleyan Methodism to be that 
form of separation which most agreed with 
their own attachment to the usual services of 
the Church, they applied to the ministers of 
that society, and on the 5th of May the town 
hall was opened for worship in the way they had 
chosen, by the Rev. Dr. Alder, one of the sec- 
retaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
The occasion was one of more than ordinary 
interest. What will be the further conse- 
quences of such a movement, who shall pre- 
dict? We shall not be surprised if others “ go 
and do likewise,” and the haughty and exclu- 
sive party in’ “the Church” will but have 
themselves to blame. 


Anecdote of a Duck.—Caroline H. Butler, 
in her “‘ Recollections of China,” describes an 
extensive and magnificent aviary belonging to 
Beale, at Macao; and gives the follow- 
ing anecdote, illustrating the intelligence of a 
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fine spe ies of duck, called the “ Mandarin 


Duck.” Of this bird, Beale related to 
us several anecdotes which prove it not desti- 
tute of sagacity. Upon one occasion, one of 
these birds was for a few days removed from 
the aviary ; his mate seemed almost inconso- 
lable, sitting by herself near the brink of the 
fountain, apparently in sorrow at the loss she 
sustained. Another duck, a gay and dashing 
fellow, attempted to pay his addresses to the 
forlorn one, but the faithful bird heeded not 
the charmer, and seemed highly to resent his 
assiduous attentions. At leagth the absent 
one was restored to the aviary ; when, after a 
few moments, the duck was observed in close 
confab with her mate, which seemed much 
reffied at her recital, and no was it 
ended, than, advancing straight to his rival, a 
furious battle ensued, and ere they could be 
separated, the injured bird had laid the ag- 
gressor dead at his feet.” 





Railways in England.—From the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Rail- 
ways, some curious and interesting items have 
been obtained as to the relative cost of these 
undertakings. Whilst in the United States 
the cost of railways averages, in round num- 
bers, about four thousand pounds per mile, in 
England, the average for the whole of the 
lines, is about thirty-four thousand pounds per 
mile. Undoubtedly the principal causes of the 
astounding difference is the great value of land 
in England, and the enormous prices which 
companies have to give for it, and also the 
more finished and substantial manner in which 
the works are executed; but there are also 
some other items of a very edifying charac- 
ter, The law and Parliamentary charges in 
getting the bill through Parliament, have been 
very heavy in all instances; but, in the case 
of contested lines, enormously so, Thus, the 
London and Birmingham cost six hundred and 
fifty pounds per mile under this head; the 
Great Western one thousand pounds per mile; 
and the London and Brighton (strongly oppo- 
sed) three thousand pounds per mile! Capital 
pickings these, for legal gentlemen! But, in- 
deed, England must be the “ Paradise of law- 
yers.” Under the item of “ land and com- 
pensation,” the South Western cost four thou- 
sand pounds; the Great Western and London 
and Birmingham six thousand three hundred 
pounds, and the Brighton eight thousand 
pounds per mile. In “ railway works and 
stations,” the lowest is the Newcastle and 
Carlisle, at twelve thousand pounds per mile, 
and the highest the Manchester and Leeds, 
at forty-one thousand four hundred pounds. 
The Great Western is forty thousand pounds 
per mile. Yet most of these lines pay good 
dividends, so that you may form some idea of 
the amount of travelling upon them. Pros- 
pectuses for new lines are being issued con- 
tinually.— Late paper. 


A New People.—The Missionaries of the 
American Board report the existence of a 
very interesting tribe of people on the Ga- 
boon river, Africa. Their advances towards 
civilization are remarkable, and unaccounta- 


ble. They are said to be distinguished by 

















great urbanity of manners, and kindness of 
feeling. Their communication with Euro- 
peans has not been more frequent than that of 
other tribes on the coast, as yet fierce and 
intractable. Their origin has not been tra- 
ced, nor have the missionaries been able to as- 
certain the causes that have made them a pe- 
culiar people. They have a tradition of a 
great man who died long since, and is re- 
garded by them, pretty much as Confucius is 
esteemed by the Chinese. They ascribe to 
bim their laws and language, and a superhu- 
man power.—Late paper. 
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Ship Canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 


The National Intelligencer contains an ar- 
ticle on the proposed canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, communicated to the National In- 
stitute by J. S. Pickett, United States Charge 
d’Affaires at Lima. J.S. Pickett assumes 
that the only practicable route for a work con- 
necting the two oceans is the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, and rejects entirely the idea of con- 
structing it across the Isthmus of Tehuente- 
pec, or by way of Lake Nicaragua. He esti- 
mates the obstacles as far greater than are 
generally supposed, although he agrees with 
all who speak from personal observation or 
accurate information on the subject, that the 
face of the country presents no impediment 
which would not readily yield to modern sci- 
ence. But the obstacles are found in a sparse 
and indolent population, in the absence of all 
mechanical skill, in the necessity of import- 
ing the labourers, the tools, and instruments, 
and every thing required for the prosecution 
of the work, in the somewhat unhealthy cli- 
mate, and in the excessive rains which render 
it impracticable to work for several months 
in the year; in the scorching heats which 
make it impossible at any season to perform 
the labour which is easily done in higher lati- 
tudes, There is doubtless much soundness in 
all these objections, and they show the neces- 
sity of the work being undertaken by the com- 
mercial nations of Christendom, rather than 
by any company of capitalists, could such be 
found sufficiently adventurous to commence 
upon it. J. S. Pickett estimates the expense 
of a ship canal, capable of receiving vessels 
which draw twenty feet of water, at nearly 
thirty millions of dollars, or at three times 
the proportional cost of the Caledonia Canal, 
making this immense difference in the calcu- 
lation on account of the obstacles which we 
have enumerated. This is indeed a formida- 
ble sum; but when the object is considered, 
and its influence upon the commerce and civi- 
lization of the world, it is but a trifle to be 
contributed by the United States, and the 
great powers of Europe. Such a work would 
mark the age, and could it be accomplished 
by the joint efforts, and placed under the joint 
protection of all the great powers, it might be 
the commencement of a new era, when nations 
should combine, not for oppression and plun- 
der, but to enlarge the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion, and to diffuse the blessings of universal 
peace.— Prov. Journal. 








For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Relics of the Past.—No. 30. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 





























































JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


Many more of the epistles of Margaret Ly- 
nam are preserved, but perhaps a sufficiently 
large selection has been made for “ The 
Friend.” John and Margaret remained at 
their residence in Derbyshire, until the perse- 
cution of Friends in great measure was over ; 
they then removed to America. The first 
trace of their labours in this country which I 
find, istheir opposition to George Keith. John 
Lynam was one of those who signed the testi- 
mony of the meeting of ministering Friends 
against that apostate. 

Age must by this time have come upon this | 
pair of gospel labourers, and they did not long 
survive their settlement in Pennsylvania. 

Margaret deceased first, and was buried in 
Philadelphia, on the 13th of Twelfth month, 
1697, and John followed her in less than two 
months, his body being laid by her’s on the 
7th of Second month, 1698. 

By his will, a portion of his property was 
left to support a free school amongst Friends | 
in this city. 





Copy of a letter from John Letchworth. 
East Fallowfield, Seventh month 20th, 1808. 


Stopped in my career in getting in my har- 
vest, by a rainy morning, I have had to con- 
sider what was next to be done. Paying off | 
debts is a pleasant employment, and recollect- 
ing that my niece said I was a letter in her 
debt, thought I could not do much better than | 
address her. The next consideration was, on 
what subject? and that part of Paul’s Epistle, | 
of being in all things instructed, reviving, I) 
turned to the passage, and found in the 4th of | 
Philippians, he says, ‘“‘ Every where, and in | 
all things I am instructed ; both to be full, and | 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer | 
need. I can do all things through Christ | 
which strengtheneth me.” Now this led me, 
and it may perhaps lead thee, to consider | 
whether in all things, we are instructed. I 


were we rightly to apply them. I thought I 
and musing among my corn. Some of this 
land has been much worn out, or tired, as 
some call it, hence arises cinquefoil, running 
briers, and poverty grass. Now Indian corn 
to thrive well, must to be kept clean. In the 
performance of this, as I met with either of 
the above, they appeared tike the old inhabit- 
ants of the land that the children of Israel 
were to root out. [Which not doing] they 
were as thorns in their sides, and verily I find 
the briers often as thorns in my thumbs and 
fingers. Though we cut off these briers, yet 
they sprout again; a repeated jog that they 


. . . . | 
one day received instruction when working | 
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grass in places where we wish it not. It 
causes a tough hard sod, choking up whatever 
it is among, and is not easily killed. Indeed 
it seems as if there were but two ways, of doing 
it, either to smother it, or deprive it of all 
earth. Earth is so favourable to its vegeta- 
tion, that in it it will grow bottom upwards. 
Now here surely we can plainly see that if we 
suffer our minds to be too much on earth or 
earthly [things] it will choke up any thing 
that would be fit for the heavenly garner. 
Hence the necessity of often shaking loose 
from earth. I have often thought I had 
smothered this blue grass, when, behold, after 
a time, it has sprouted again from the other 
side. But when it has been thoroughly sha- 
ken loase from the earth, and laid above. it, 
exposed to the rays of the sun, how has it 
withered away and died ! Now my dear niece 
is there no instruction to be gathered from 
hence? May we not have evil propensities in 
us which we see, which we wish to smother? 
May we not cover these over with earth, or 
with an earthly mind, and what is the conse- 
quence ! why they sprout again in some other 
way. But could we be so wise as to be wil- 
ling to have them entirely rooted up, and shook 
loose, entirely loose from earth, and exposed 
naked and bare, to the warming influence of | 
the Sun of Righteousness, how would they 
wither and die! 

Cinquefoil lies low on the ground, and po- 
verty grass yields without resistance. It 
bows down its head whilst the scythe passes 
over, and thus remains unhurt. Now is there 
not instruction here? Were we to dwell low 
enough, should we not like the cinquefoil re- 
main in safety? and were we to bow at the 
strokes of envy, of anger, of malevolence, of 
ill-will, or of ridicule, or wit, should we not 
like the poverty grass remain unhurt? I think 
I have seen it so, and on some occasions, have 
endeavoured to practise it. When this has 
been the case, I have felt peace in so doing, but 
when nothing has occurred for a while to try 
me, and I have begun to conclude, I had made 
some progress in the path of humility and 
meekness, did my neighbour’s hogs get into 
my rye,—my cows into the corn,—my hogs 
into the meadow, or were the horses intracta- 
ble, I soon found that I might with justice 


jexclaim, John thou lackest patience; the evil 
i believe that many things we hear, and many | propensities are not rooted out, they were only 
things we see, would tend to our instruction, | a little smothered! Here then is occasion for 


renewed labour ; here is cause for repentance; 
here is proof of my own insufficiency; here is 
|an encitement to seek for help. Here it is the 
aspiration ought to be to Him who is ever 
ready to arise for the help of the poor and 
needy, “ Lord, make me humble, and keep 
me so.” Thus, my beloved niece, have I 
noted a few, a very few of the many things 
whereby we might be instructed in the ceyn- 
| try, and, no doubt, if thou art rightly attentive, 
in the city there may be many things whereby 
instruction may be gained ; though I[ think a 
country life more favourable to contemplation 
than a city one. There is one prominent fea- 
ture I can scarcely pass over in silence, as it 











ought to be rooted out. Thus, I say, were 


we should be gainers. 


strikes the attention of almost every country- 


we rightly to apply the instruction afforded,|man that goes to the city. I mean (what 
We have also blue|shall I call them) the female street walkers. 


Such as are following, or introducing every 
whim of fashion, that fancy or folly can invent ; 
and then parading the streets, as if to show 
themselves. With what earnestness have I 
seen them view one another, when any thing 
new has appeared, as if to catch every plait, 
and every fold, or button. This I say is the 
appearance, what is the reality I must leave. 
Is there no instruction to be gained here? No 
doubt but thou canst view these as worms, 
past into the butterfly state—fluttering about 
in the sunshine, soon to expire. Whilst thus 
viewing them, no doubt a sigh would escape 
thee, from a fear that they are not following 
the advice formerly given of “ laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come.” Now whether they are 
so employed or not, I shall leave; but that 
thou and I may be, that so we may lay hold on 
eternal life, is the sincere desire of thy loving 
uncle, 


Joun LercnwortTu. 
— 


Curious Locality for a Nest.—A_ small 
steamer, the Clarence, lies at Annan Water- 
foot, and plies between it and Port Carlisle, in 
the way of tugging vessels. A pair of swal- 
lows built their nest last year under the spon- 
sons of one of the paddle-wheels, not more than 
three feet above the water, and succeeded in 
bringing forth their young. There they are 
this summer again. During neap tides the 
Clarence plies every other day, and often 
every day. When she leaves the Waterfoot, 
the birds leave her, and keep on the Scotch 
side; and when she returns, and is nearing 
Annan, the swallows invariably meet her, and 
accompany her to her berth.—Liverpool 
Standard. 


Exrhalation.—It is scarcely possible to form 
an adequate idea of the quantity of water 
which, in a state of vapour, is always ascend- 
ing into the atmosphere, and floating in it 
above us. John Dalton has calculated that 
the quantity of water which falls through the 
air in rain and dew in one year, in England 
and Wales only, is 115,000 millions of tons. 
Of this immense amount, about one-third is 
carried off by rivers and subterraneous cavi- 
ties. The same author infers, that 75,000 
millions of tons are yearly evaporated into 
the atmosphere, from the surface of England 
and Wales only. 


Minute Mechanism.—By a measurement 
lately made by one skilled in curiosities, it is 
found that the silk-worm’s thread is so fine 
that one drachm of it will extend a distance 
of one hundred and eighty-five miles and 
ninety-two feet; while the same weight of a 
common grass-spider’s thread will reach two 
hundred and twelye miles and seventy-four 
feet. 


Sagacity of Dogs.—The dogs by the Nile 
drink while running to escape the crocodiles. 
When those of New Orleans wish to cross the 
Mississippi, they bark at the river’s edge, to 
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attract the alligators, who are no sooner drawn | standing now, it will curdle like milk, disen-|bath. In cerebral. irritation, evidently the 


from their scattering haunts, and concentra- 
ted on the spot, than the dogs set off at full 
speed, and plunge into the water higher up the 
stream. An Esquimaux dog that was brought 
to this country, was given to artifices which 
are rarely seen in the native Europeans, 
whose subsistence does not depend on their 
own resources—strewing his food round him, 
and feigning sleep, in order to allure fowls 
and rats, which he never failed to add to his 
store.—Blaze’s History of the Dog. 


An Apple without Seed or Core.—S. W. 
Jewett, Esq.,'in a letter to the Boston Culti- 
vator says, he has this year received some 


gaging a watery substance like whey. result of vascular excitement, bathing the 
‘“*Shoemakers now arrange themselves to| head every morning with cold water, or vine- 
form the gum. Seated in the shade, with a| gar and water, will be found highly advi- 
| large pan of milk on one side, and on the other | sable. 
a fogon, in which is burned a nut peculiar to ine 
this country, emitting a dense smoke, the ope- ae 
rator having his last, or form, held by a long Cotton.— Of the four great divisions of the 
stick or handle, previously besmeared with |& obe, Europe was the last to receive the cot- 
soft clay, (in order to slip off the shoe when jton manufacture, and England was among the 
finished,) holds it over the pan, and pouring last to engage in that branch of industry. So 
on the milk until it is covered, sets the coat. renee is the extent of the British cotton ,* 
ing in the smoke ; then giving it a second manufacture at this time, (1838,) {hat he 
coat, repeats the smoking ; and so on with the |Y@"" spun in a year would, in a single thread 
third and fourth, until the shoe is of the re- |P#Ss around the globe’s circumfergugé 203,755 
quifed thickness;‘averaging from six té twelve |"™mes; it would reach fifty-png ‘limes from 
coats. When finished, the shoes on the forms|'h¢ earth to the sun; and it would encircle 


“ slips,” (scions, we suppose,) of a kind of ap-| are placed in the sun the remainder of the the earth’s orbit eight and a half times. The 


ple that has neither “ core nor seeds.” The 
fruit, he says, is only propagated near Ticon- 
deroga, New York. The origin of the vari- 
ety is given in the following words—“ The 
top of a young tree was bent over and covered 
with earth which took root; the tree was cut 
asunder, which stopped all connexion with the 


natural roots of the tree, and by sprouts which | 


sprung from the top portion of the body, a 
regular top was formed, which produces this 
fine fruit, said to be a beautiful red, good 
sized, very pleasant table-apple to be used in 
the fall.” 

_ 


The Manufacture of India Rubber Shoes 


in Brazil.—A correspondent of the Journal of | stuffed with straw and packed in boxes to ex- 


Commerce, writing from Para, in Brazil, 


gives the following interesting description of | United States. In the same manner any shape 


the manufacture of India rubber shoes :-— 

* We found Senhor Angelica’s family, like 
himself, very hospitable and very talkative. 
After dinner, we were shown over the place, 
and entering the neighbouring forest, were 
shown the caoutchouc tree. ‘They grow, in 
general, to the height of forty or fifty feet 
without branches, then branching, run up 
fifteen feet higher. The leaf is about six 
inches long, thin, and shaped like that of a 
peach tree. The trees show their workin 
by the number of knots or bunches made by 
tappling; and a singular fact is, that like a 
cow, when most tapped, they give most milk 
or sap. 

‘“‘ As the time of operating is early day, we 
were obliged to content ourselves with view- 
ing the utensils and moulds used by the shoe- 
makers, awaiting until next morning to see 
the modus operandi. Accordingly, before sun- 
rise we were on hand, The blacks are first 
sent through the forest, armed with a quantity 
of soft clay and a small pickaxe. On coming 
to one of the trees, a portion of the soft clay 
is formed into a cup and stuck to the trunk. 
The black thén striking his pick over the eup, 
the sap oozes out slowly, a tree giving daily 
about a gill. The tapper continues in this 
way, tapping perhaps fifty trees, when he re- 
turns, and with a jar passing over the same 
ground, empties his cups. So by seven o’clock 
the blacks came in with their jars, ready for 
working. 

“ The sap, at this stage, resembles milk in 
appearance, and somewhat in taste. It is also 
frequently drank with perfect safety. If left 








day to drip. Next day, if required, they may wrought fabrics of cotton exported in one 
be figured, being so soft that any impression | ©®"> would form a girdle for the globe, pas- 
will be indelibly received. The natives are |*'"8 eleven times round the equator.— Sea- 
very dexterious in this work. With a quill brook’s Memoirs on the Cotton Plant. 

and sharp pointed stick, they will produce — 

finely lined leaves and flowers, such as you 

|may have seen on the shoes, in an incredibly 


To make Blue-wash for ‘Walls.—Get a 
pound of blue vitriol from a drug-store, and 
have it powdered in a mortar. Provide also 
two quarts of lime. Take six cents worth of 
glue, boil it in a quart of soft water till tho- 
roughly dissolved. Put the powdered vitriol 
in a wooden bucket, and when the glue-water 
is cold, pour it on the vitriol, mix and stir it 
well. When the vitriol is dissolved in the 
glue-water, stir in by degrees the two quarts 
of lime. ‘Try the colour by dipping in a piece 
of white paper, and when dried, you can judge 
if the colour is as blue as you want. If too 


| short space of time. After remaining on the 
forms two or three days, the shoes are cut 
open on the tops, allowing the last to slip out. 
They are then tied together and strung on 
poles, ready for market. ‘There pedlers and 
Jews trade for them with the country people ; 
and in lots of a thousand or more, they are 
again sold to the merchants, who have them 





| port, in which state they are received in the 
’ 
| may be. manufactured. Thus toys are made pale, stir in a little more powdered vitriol. It 
lover clay forms. After drying, the clay is is well to provide an extra quantity of each of 
| broken and extracted. Bottles, &c., iti the Sed eee ei 
the articles, in case a little more of one or 
came way. According as the sun grows old-/,, other should be required.— New England 
ler, it becomes darker in colour, and more Senn q , _— 
tough. The number of Caoutchouc trees in " 
| the province is countless. In some parts —2 


whole forests of them exist, and they are fre- Pigs Sucking a Cow.—For several weeks 


| quently cut down for fire-wood. Although | in succession our dairy-maid complained that 
| the tree exists in Mexico and the East Indies,|our best cow was deprived of her milk by 
| there appears to be no importation into the|some foul means. That when she came from 
| United States from those places. The reason| pasture she had been milked, and that the ud- 
I suppose must be, the want of that prolific-| der was still wet. I could accuse no one but 
| ness found in them here. a tenant who lived near the lane through 
| “The Caoutchouc tree may be worked all) which they passed, and which was generally 
the year; but generally in the wet season | open from the cow-yard tothe pasture. The 
they have rest, owing to the flooded state of| accusation was denied with evident surprise. 
the woods; and the milk being watery, re-| At length I determined to watch the cattle on 
quires more to manufacture the same articles | their evening walk from their pasture, and 
than in the dry season. This, to these very you may judge my surprise, when I observed 
reasoning people, is sufficient to deter them | that on the cow moving, as if in search of her 
from working in winter ; extra labour giving | calf, about fifty yards distant from the yard, 
them unpleasant feelings.” four shoats, three months old, ran squealing 
Saal down to meet her at their utmost speed. The 

x Tah cow remained in the rear of the others, and 

Bathing.—W itslow, an able writer on dis- quietly and patiently stood still till every drop 
eases of the mind and body, is a great advo-|of milk was extracted from her udder by the 
cate of bathing. The state of the mind, he| pigs; they standing the while erect on their 
says, is closely dependent upon the condition | hind legs, with each a teat in its mouth. The 
of the cutaneous secretion. I would advise | place for the operation was most favourably 
those who are subject to mental depression, | selected, as small apple trees interposed be- 
hypochondriacism, vapours, ennui, or by | tween the parties and the house, which stands 








whatever term it may be designated, to try| upon an elevation. The extraordinary thrift 
the effect of bathing. I feel assured that in|of my pigs, which all along was so discerni- 
ble, was now accounted for; and I learned a 
lesson which shall never be forgotten through 


many cases, violent attacks of insanity may 
be warded off by the use of the warm or cold 




































life, viz., never to make accusation on mere | 
circumstantial evidence, unless strongly corro- | 
borated. 

I shut my pigs in a pen immediately. The | 
next morning the cow appeared as uneasy 
without their visit as if she had lost a calf, 
and the pigs squealed in answer, as if they had 
been deprived at the time of their mother.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 





Selected. 
WHY THUS LONGING: 


Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off unattained and dim, 

While the beaufiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn? 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of hope or joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and wo. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fond voice can answer to thine own, 

If no brother’s sorrow thoa canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win thee crowds’ applauses, 
Not by works that give the world renown, 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily effort, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou shalt find, by hearty striving only 
And traly loving, thou canst truly live. 
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As members of an Yearly Meeting whose 
deliberations, under the Divine influence, have 
the cause of truth, and the spiritual good of 
the body at large primarily in view, we have, 
on principle, acted upon what we conceive to 
be a safe anda sound rule—to endeavour to 
draw with, rather than to go before or fall 
behind the body in relation to any of its reli- 
gious testimonies. Nevertheless, in tender- 
ness of feeling towards a number of our fel- 
low-members, some of whom are included in 
the list of our most estimable acquaintances, 
and who believe themselves constrained to 
abstain from the use of the products of slave- 


labour, we have been induced to give place to) | i145 of the earth. 


the article commenced on our first page in the 
present number. The essay is written in a 


English Friends, and their liberality has been 
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well bestowed ; for, independently of the di- 
rect beneficial results of such an institution to 
those who are educated in it, a Yearly Meet- 
ing which has not previously participated in 
the care of a public boarding-school, reaps, as 
a body, great advantages from such a charge. 
The interest taken in the education at the out- 
set is of slow growth ; but Friends of North 
Carolina are now generally alive to the im- 
portance of this subject. Their school at 
present contains only about thirty children, 
although the premises are capable of accom- 
modating a much larger number, and there 
are many more children requiring education. 
But thé great proportion of the parents are 
unable to raise the specie necessary for de- 
fraying the bill of admission. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar appeal on behalf of West 
Town School, in Upper Canada, where pecu- 
niary aid would at the present time be very 
seasonable. ‘The settlers in this part of the 
country stand as it were one degree nearer to 
us than Friends in general on the American 
continent, being themselves, in a great meas- 
ure, emigrants from Great Britain. John 
Pease says, that, when he was in Canada, he 
found himself surrounded by Friends from 
England and Ireland. It was agreed that an 
account should be opened for both these ob- 
jects, in order that Friends might have an 
opportunity of subscribing before the conclu- 
sion of the Yearly Meeting. 

“ A report of the Aborigines Committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was read. During 
the past year the committee have present- 
ed a memorial to the Governor of New 


_| Zealand, on his appointment to that colony. 


The responsibility which rests upon Friends, 
in regard to the Aborigines, may be consider- 
ed as very large in proportion to the small- 
ness of the Society ; first, because a large ex- 
tent of country inhabited or surrounded by 
native tribes has been colonized by our own 
members; and, secondly, because the main- 
tenance of our views of the Christian minis- 
try restrains us from those direct efforts for 
evangelizing heathen nations in which other 
religious bodies are extensively engaged. It 
was thought that Friends might find many 
opportunities, especially those who reside at 
sea-ports, to collect information on this sub- 
ject, and to diffuse those principles of justice 
and humanity which ought to regulate the 
conduct of civilized men toward the untutored 


“A minute was brought forward from the 





temperate, courteous, and Christian spirit, the 
argument forcible and clear, and, at least, 
some of the views held up, are deserving of the 
close consideration of every sincere lover of 
his kind. 

The following is the concluding part of the 
account of London Yearly Meeting, postpon- 
ed for want of room last week. 


* An appeal was made to the meeting to 
assist in the education of Friends’ children in 
North Carolina. The Boarding School be- 
longing to that Yearly Meeting, has been much 


Committee on Epistles, directing the Meeting 
for Sufferings to make such alterations in the 
wording of the eighth and seventeen queries, 
as are rendered necessary by the altered state 
of the laws. This subject gave rise to sotne 
important observations on the ground of our 
testimony to the freedom of the gospel minis- 
| try, and on the manner in which we ought to 
support it. The forced maintenance of such 
as are provided by the state as ministers of 
religion, is one of the most objectionable fruits 
of the union between church and state ; but 
heartily as we may agree with other bodies of 
dissenters in our opposition to this unholy alli- 


indebted in past years to the assistance of| ance, several Friends thought that it would not 


be safe for us to unite with these in their en- 
deavours to bring about a separation, because 
the ground of our dissent goes far deeper, and 
rests ona much broader foundation than theirs. 
The principle that the gospel being freely re- 
ceived should be freely communicated, and 
that there should be room in every church for 
the exercise of their gifts, by all the members 
on whom the Great Head of the Church has 
bestowed them, has nothing in common with 
Voluntaryism; and those who besides our- 
selves dissent from the established church, 
recognize, nearly without exception, the sta- 
ted service of one individual at stated times. 
We ought, héwever, to embrace occasions of 
boldly, yet with meekness, setting forth to 
others the reasons of our views and practice 
in this respect; for at no time perhaps has it 
been of more importance that our ancient tes- 
timony to the freeness of the gospel ministry 
should be firmly and faithfully exhibited. 
“An impressive address was made to the 
youthful part of the Society on the duty and 
benefit of bearing the yoke of Christ, in what 
they may consider our minor testimonies, viz., 
those to plainness in dress, and manner, and 
truthfulness of speech ; the faithful observance 
of these things may be looked upon by them 
promotive of their spiritual progress and 


their future usefulness in the church.” 

In reference to the last sitting, on the 
morning of the thirty-first, the editor re- 
marks :-— 

“ This was the concluding sitting, and the 
meeting separated in much solemnity, under a 
feeling, as the closing minute expressed it, of 
thankfulness for the overshadowing of Divine 
love with which we had been favoured, and 
for the harmony and brotherly love in which 
the proceedings had been conducted.” 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The winter term will commence on Se- 
cond-day, the 26th instant. The prices of 
tuition per term are: In the Boys’ school for 
the first class $16. For the second class $10. 
Latin and Green $5 extra. 

In the Girls’ School, for the first class $16 
—for the second class $10, and those in the 
sewing department $8. Latin or French $5 
extra. 

In both schools the stationery is at the ex- 
pense of the pupils, and fifty cents per term 
is charged for fuel. 

The School for Boys is situated on the south 
‘side of Cherry, near Ninth street: that for 
Girls on James’s street, near Sixth street. 
Persons wishing to enter their children will 
please do it at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, or as early as practicable. 





Diep, at his residence in Caroline county, Virginia, 
on the night of the 13th instant, Samver Terriis, in 
the 75th year of his age. He was a member and elder 
of Caroline Particular and Cedar Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. In the death of this dear Friend, the meetings to 
which he belonged have lost one of their most zealous 
and consistent members; and we doubt not he has 
passed from works toa happy reward. 
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